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420,000  CONTRACTS  WRITTEN  ON  1941  WHEAT  CROP 


SEVERAL  STATES 
ARE  THREATENED 
BY  GRASSHOPPERS 

Fall  Survey  Shows  Heaviest  in¬ 
festation  in  Kansas 
and  Dakotas 

Grasshoppers  are  going 
to  cause  trouble  again 
this  year  in  the  Dakotas, 
southern  Nebraska,  -western 
Kansas,  and  the  northeast 
corner  of  Montana*  The 
amount  • of  damage  done  to 
wheat  crops  will  depend 
largely  on  the  effort 
-wheat  growers  put  forth  to 
spread  enough  bait  at  the 
proper  time* 

The  hopper  egg  survey 
made  last  fall  by  the  Bu~ 
reau  of  Entomology  and 
Plant  Quarantine  shows 
that  infestation  will  be 
severe  through  a  large 
portion  of  the  eastern 
half  of  North  and  South 
Dakota.  Heavy  egg  depos¬ 
its  were  also  found  in 
Morton,  Grant,  and  Sioux 
Counties,  No  Dak*.,  and  in 
Corson  County,  S.  Dak. 
Also,  several  large  areas 
of  western  Kansas  were 
found  to  be  severely  in¬ 
fested.  Portions  of  the 
Oklahoma  and  Texas  Panhan¬ 
dles  were  found  to  be 
threatenedc 

(See  HOPPERS  page  7) 
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A  //  But  Four  Had  Lassos 

Seventy-seven  of  the  81 
insured  wheat  growers  in 
Brule  and  Buffalo  Counties, 
So  Dako,-  collected  indem¬ 
nities  last  year  because 
drought,  hail,  and  grass¬ 
hoppers  shared  the  crops 
among  themselves  before  the 
wheat  was  ripe  enough  to 
harvest o 

About  1,900  bushels  of 
premiums  were  collected 
from  these  two  counties 
whereas  a  total  of  3,800 
bushels  were  paid  back  as 
indemnities  with  which  to 
help  buy  seed,  feed,  food, 
and  clothes  for  the  coming 
year. 


Insured  Production  Hits  a  New 
High  While  Insured  Acreage 
Moves  Down 

Reports  on  the  1941 
sign-up  show  that  420,077 
spring  and  winter  wheat 
growers  have  insured  their 
next  year’s  or op  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  than  110  million 
bushels o  Current  figures 
show  that  about  42,000 
more  contracts  were  writ¬ 
ten  than  in  1940o  Slightly 
over  10,946,000  acres  are 
protected  for  which  grow¬ 
ers  have  paid  premiums  to¬ 
taling  about  14,359,000 
bushels . 

All  but  eight  states 
made  substantial  increases 
over  1940  business.  Larg¬ 
est  increases  show  up  in 
Oregon,  Utah,  Illinois, 
and  Virginia,  where  parti¬ 
cipation  more  than  doubled 
over  the  preceding  year. 
In  Arizona,  Arkansas,  and 
West  Virginia,  where  no 
contracts  were  issued  in 
1940,  reports  show  that 
205,  38,  and  94  contracts, 
respectively,  have  been 
issued  this  year0 

The  total-  insured  pro¬ 
duction  for  1941  is  about 
1-3/4  million  greater  than 
in  1940 o  The  1941  insured 

acreage,  however,  has  de¬ 
creased  by  about  1,818,000 
acres  from  the  figure  for 

(See  SIGN-UP  page  7) 


Newsletter  is  designed  to  inform  field  workers  of  the  A.  A®  A.  and  F.  C.  I.  C.  of 
developments  in  the  crop  insurance  program  and  is  not  for  general  distribution. 
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A  FORMER  GOVERNOR 
SUMMARIZES  MERITS 
OF  CROP  INSURANCE 


North  Dakota’s  former 
Governor  Walter  Welford, 
■whose  large  wheat  farm 
near  Pembina  is  fully  cov¬ 
ered  by  all-risk  crop  in¬ 
surance  for  1941,  is  a 
strong  advocate  of  the 
crop  insurance  program  be¬ 
cause,  as  he  expresses  it, 
"The  insurance  program  of¬ 
fers  the  wheat  grower  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  hazards 
that  so  often  ruin  a  fine 
stand  of  wheat. 

"The  farmer  who  insures 
his  wheat  crop  is  not 
risking  a  large  share  of 
his  capital  funds  on  one 
crop,  as  is  the  case  with¬ 
out  insurance.  In  case  of 
loss,  the  investment  in 
the  or op  will  be  more  than 
repaid.  If  all  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  a  community  would 
insxire  their  wheat  crop, 
everyone  in  the  community 
would  prosper.  There  would 
be  none  of  the  periodic 
local  depressions  which 
happen  when  crops  are  poor. 
Schools,  churches,  busi¬ 
ness,  and  everyone  in  the 
community  have  a  direot  in¬ 
terest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  farmer.  The  prosper¬ 
ity  of  a  community  is  a 
direct  reflection  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  farmer. 

I  believe  that  a  farmer 
has  a  duty  to  the  communi¬ 
ty  and  to  his  neighbors, 
as  well  as  to  his  depend¬ 
ents  and  creditors,  to  do 
everything  possible  to 
maintain  his  income.  One 
of  the  best  ways  to  main¬ 
tain  ones  income  is  to 
insure  the  major  cash  crop 
which  is  wheat." 


Cummings  Comes  to  K.C. 


Mr.  Art  Cummings 


But  that  was  is  1939— 
the  year  Arthur  M®  (that 
stands  for  Melvin)  Cum¬ 
mings  was  named  branch  of¬ 
fice  manager  at  Kansas 
City  for  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation  .  • 
Came  from  western  Kansas. 
Years  ago  they  knew  him 
in  Claflin  and  Attica, 
Kan.,  as  a  school  student 
.  .  .  Even  then  he  yearned 
to  be  a  farmer— and  real¬ 
ized  his  ambition  .  *>  ® 

Along  with  that  realiza¬ 
tion  he  developed  a  weak¬ 
ness  for  steak,  his  favor¬ 
ite  food  excepting  when 
he’s  in  the  East  «  .  • 

Then  it ' s  oysters  •  •  • 

Began  farming  in  1915  .  . 

Owned  and  operated  his  own 
farm  since  1917.  •  •  Some¬ 
time  between  hen  and  two 
years  ago  he  had  his  most 
thrilling  experience— Art 
was  ohased  by  a  bull.  If 
he  hadn’t  won  the  race  he 
wouldn’t  be  in  Kansas  City 
(or  anywhere  on  earth)  to¬ 
day  .  .  ®  ohills  still 
(See  CUMMINGS  page  4} 


Businessmen  Meetings 
Boost  Konsas  Sign-up 

More  contracts  were 
issued  to  growers  in  Smith 
County,  Kans.,  for  1941 
insurance  than  to  any 
other  county  in  the  State. 
During  the  sign-up  cam¬ 
paign,  says  the  February  1 
issue  of  "AAA.  News  for 
Kansas,**  bankers  and  grain 
dealers  from  all  towns  in 
the  county  were  guests  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
a  meeting  where  the  1941 
crop  insurance  program  was 
discussed.  Also,  several 
meetings  were  held  with 
women ’ s  farm  organi zati on 
units.  "The  philosophy  back 
of  AAA  was  discussed  at 
all  these  meetings  .  •  • 
Perhaps  that  meeting  with 
the  businessmen  was  one  of 
the  big  factors  in  putting 
over  their  successful  crop 
insurance  sign-up." 

Smith  County  growers 
paid  1,943  premiums  total¬ 
ing  83,000  bushels.  In¬ 
sured  production  for  the 
county,  although  not  so 
much  as  for  several  other 
counties  in  the  State,  was 
about  400,000  bushels.- 

Kingfishers  Lose  Crop 
But  Hove  Wheat  Anyway 

Two  hundred  and  eight¬ 
een  wheat  growers  of  King¬ 
fisher  County,  Okia.,  are 
55,000  bushels  of  wheat 
better  off  this  year  than 
they  would  have  been  with¬ 
out  all -risk  or op  insur¬ 
ance  .  This  is  the  extent 
that  drought,  freezing, 
rust,  and  hail  damaged  in¬ 
sured  acreages  in  the 
oounty.  A  total  of  768 
oontracts  were  in  force  on 
the  1940  crop. 
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One  Indemnity  Will  Pay 
Premiums  For  Thirteen 
Years  Says  Jim  Peterka 

Jim  Peterka  of  Walsh 
County,  N.  Dake  "who  plans 
to  raise  about  3,000  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat  every  year, 
says  that  crop  failure  can 
be  expected  to  strike  his 
part  of  the  country  once 
every  13  years.  He  be¬ 
lieves  crop  insurance  pays 
and  has  supported  this 
belief  by  taking  out  insur¬ 
ance  all  three  years  it 
has  been  offered. 

Here's  the  way  Mr. 
Peterka  sums  it  up:  "When 
I  take  the  75  percent  in¬ 
surance  I'm  guaranteed  ap¬ 
proximately  2,250  bushels. 
If  the  cash  price  of  wheat 
were  50  cents  a  bushel, 
I'd  get  $1,125'  on  a  com¬ 
plete  loss. 

"The  three  years  I've 
carried  crop  insurance 
I've  paid  out  a  total  of 
$250  in  premiums.  If  I 
continue  to  pay  in  at  this 
rate,  in  13  years  I 'll 
have  paid  in  about  $1,125, 
which  is  the  amount  I 
would  get  in  case  of  a  to¬ 
tal  crop  failure. 

"In  other  words,  we 
figure  that  out  of  every 
13  crops  we'll  have  one 
complete  failure.  My  crop 
insurance  premiums  work 
out  so  that  in  13  years 
I'll  have  paid  in  enough 
to  pay  my  ixidernnity  for 
that  total  failure.  It's 
just  a  way  of  'saving  for 
a  rainy  day.1" 

War  conditions  have  de¬ 
stroyed  from  40  to  50  per¬ 
cent  cf  the  normal  export 
market  for  farm  products 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


CUMMINGS  —  Cont'do 

oreep  up  his  back  when  he 
thinks  of  that  time  ... 
Growing  wheat  and  raising 
livestock  on  his  farm  in 
Meade  County,  Kansas,  has 
been  and  still  is  a  big 
interest  in  his  life  ... 
Developing  purebred  live¬ 
stock  also  is  his  hobby 
.  o  .  He  remembers  1934  as 
the  year  he  was  named  a 
master  farmer  of  Kansas. 
That  was  two  years  after 
he  had  taken  charge  of  the 
Meade  County  corn-hog  pro¬ 
gram  .  o  .  At  the  same  time 
he  was  actively  -working  in 
furthering  the  national 
farm  program  with  the  Meade 
County  AAA  committee.  He 
also  was  a  director  of  the 
Kansas  State  Cooperative 
Association,  helping  with 
organization  and  speaking 
here  and  there  on  market¬ 
ing  and  buying.  Art  was 
named  to  the  Kansas  State 
crop  insurance  committee 
in  September  1938  ... 
Contacting  banks  and  in¬ 
surance  companies  was  his 
job  ...  Then  he  was 
made  principal  marketing 
specialist  and  headquar¬ 
tered  in  the  Kansas  City 
branch  office  of  the  FCIC 
.  „  o  Assistant  branch 

manager,  then  acting 
branch  manager  were  other 
positions  he  held  just 
before  being  named  branch 
manager  in  November  1939 
o  .  .  In  between  times 

during  those  years  he 
would,  and  has,  walked  a 
mile  to  see  a  good  foot¬ 
ball  or  basketball  game 
.  .  o  And  -when  it  comes 
to  busting  the  maples,  he 
is  a  regular  "alley"  cat 
(so  look  out  you  bcwlers) 
But  don't  disturb 


i6  Contracts  issued  To 
One  Flickertail  Farmer  ^ 

No  one  has  yet  success¬ 
fully  contradicted  the 
fact  that  Howard  Henry  of  ” 
Westhope,  N.  Dako,  has 
more  1941  crop  insurance 
contracts  than  any  other  j 
wheat  grower  in  the  Flick¬ 
ertail  State.  He  has  16 
separate  contracts  which 
oover  a  total  of  almost 
1,500  acres. 

"I*ve  insured  all  my 
wheat,"  Henry  said,  "both 
the  low  and  high  producing 
tracts.  The  reason  I  cov¬ 
ered  the  low  yielding  farms 
is  that  they’ve  been  poor 
producers  the  last  30 
years  and  there’s  more 
chance  for  a  loss  on  them 
than  on  the  better  tracts. 

If  I  produce  good  crops  on 
these  farms  in  future 
years,  the  coverage  will 
increase,  and  if  they  fail 
to  come  through  I  will 
discontinue  them  as  wheat 
farms.  Thus,  insurance 
will  classify  my  various 
tracts  as  to  ability  to 
grow  wheat.  My  contracts 
guarantee  me  about  8,000 
bushels  of  wheat  next  fall 
regardless  of  hail, 

drought,  etc. 

Guaranteed  yields  on 
Mr.  Henry's  tracts  range 
from  6.5  to  9.8  bushels  an 
acre;  premiums  from  1.59 
to  2.16  bushels  an  acre. 


him  when  he's  reading  a 
good  western  thriller  ... 
That's  his  relaxation  .  . 
That  and  studying  up  on 
new  seed  varieties  of 
wheat  and  farming  methods 

for  his  locality. 


o  ©  o 


Vox  Popu/i 


Here  are  a  few  testimonials  ■which  prove  that  the  crop  insurance 
program  is  becoming  recognized,  by  wheat  growers  and  businessmen 
alike,  as  a  means  of  adding  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  entire 
community.  The  following  quotations  are  from  Kansas: 


"We  encourage  our  customers  to  take  out  crop  insurance,  for 
it  makes  it  safer  for  us  to  extend  them  credit ."— H.  A.  Murlin, 
Oberlin  banker. 


"The  farm  program  and  crop  insurance  have  been  a  life  saver 
in  this  oountyc"— Ho  Q.  Banta,  manager  of  the  Oberlin  Milling 
Company. 

"Crop  insurance  kept  business  in  business."— H.  C.  Vavroch, 
Decatur  County  AAA  committeeman. 

"Crop  insurance  saved  me  from  putting  a  mortgage  on  my  farm." 
—Carl  Johnson,  Kanona. 

"My  crop  insurance  indemnity  paid  the  interest  to  the  bank,  a 
few  bills,  and  necessary  farming  expenses.  If  a  man  can  do 
that  well  on  a  failure,  it's  pretty  goode"— Leonard  Wood, 
Norcatur o 

"Saved  my  hide l  It’s  wonderful l  I’ll  insure  every  year  even 
if  crop  prospeots  are  good."— Fred  Jamousek,  Kanona. 

"Our  bank  examiners  consider  assignments  on  crop  insurance  as 
100  peroent  collateral  „  "—Don  Britton,  cashier.  Citizens 
State  Bank,  Ellsworth. 

"A  mortgage  on  a  wheat  crop  is  not  worth  a  niokel  if  no  wheat 
is  raised.  Take  crop  insurance  with  an  assignment  along  with 
the  mortgage,  and  we  have  good  security,,"— Leland  Glass  on, 
supervisor,  FSA,  Ellsworth. 

"Crop  insurance  indemnity  wheat  helped  me  to  remodel,  my  poul¬ 
try  house  and  oomplete  our  new  farm  home."— Joe  Vavroch, 
Oberlin. 

I'm  g'lacf  td  know  thht  the  man  I  borrowed  money  from  is  pro¬ 
tected  with  an  assignment  and  that  means  that  I  am  protected 
from  going  into  debt."— Fred  Schneider,  Ellsworth. 
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EFFECTIVENESS  OF  GRASSHOPPER  CONTROL  FROM  1937  TO  1940 


STATE 

DOLLARS  SAVED  FOR  EACH  DOLLAR  SPENT 

1937  1938  1939  1940 

TOTAL  CROPS 
SAVED 

TOTAL  CROPS 
LOST 

Ari z  ona 

|  68 

$  68 

$  156 

$  85 

$  1,775,605- 

$  510,205 

Arkansas 

96 

92 

48 

46  * 

4,188,787 

786,712 

California 

84 

100 

327 

138 

15,588,343 

2,019,092 

Colorado 

EO 

55 

55 

46 

42,282,831 

12,778,183 

Idaho 

~ 

90 

149 

— 

1,395,644 

437,099 

Illinois 

27 

53 

26 

— 

1,901,420 

1,756,634 

I  owa 

34 

48 

72 

47 

7,125,945 

9,319,886 

Kansas 

185 

318 

52 

75 

73,047,156 

18,501,827 

Mi chi gan 

23 

33 

40 

15 

2,598,108 

1,137,869 

Minnesota 

22 

47 

48 

34 

29,368,362 

6,328,302 

Mi  s  s  ouri 

56 

241 

136 

59 

15,612,942 

7,841,846 

Montana 

22 

35 

19 

9 

17,154,758 

14,051,064 

Nebraska 

60 

135 

74 

35 

70,623,001 

34,941,375 

Nevada 

— 

178 

102 

35 

1,120,927 

377,501 

New  Mexico 

23 

19 

14 

6 

5,344,658 

426,096 

North  Dakota 

26 

46 

43 

22 

56,789,152 

42,884,117 

Oklahoma 

120 

138 

70 

10 

20,790,706 

9,258,242 

Oregon 

— 

92 

128 

156 

645,382 

143,125 

South  Dakota 

15 

32 

29 

15 

20,542,065 

34,705,476 

Texas 

no 

69 

42 

38 

22,539,109 

6,190,539 

Utah 

15 

282 

127 

77 

3,066,603 

5,021,152 

Washington 

108 

142 

361 

228,158 

103,618 

Wisconsin 

49 

73 

929 

15 

31,151,804 

8,795,816 

Wyoming 

27 

76 

23 

14 

4,972,121 

3,071,382 

TOTALS  .  . 

4449,853,587 

$221,387,158 

Prepared  in  the 

Division 

of  Domestic  Plant 

Quarantines, 

,  Washington,  D. 

C. 

January  17,  1941 
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A  Lot  of  Things  Hove 
Happened- Tar  vesta  d 

North  Dakota  wheat  farm¬ 
ers  got  about  12  times  as 
much  for  their  wheat  in 
1918  as  they  did  in  1932 
aooording  to  a  statement 
made  over  the  radio  a  few 
weeks  ago  by  Lloyd  Tarve¬ 
stad*  He  runs  a  480-acre 
farm  in  Bottineau  County* 

He  said i  ’’Lots  of  things 
have  happened  to  me  as  a 
farmer.  I  sold  wheat  for 
$3.27  a  bushel  in  1918  and 
I  got  27  cents  for  the 
same  kind  of  wheat  in  1932 
*  ♦  .I’ve  carried  crop  in¬ 
surance  both  years  (’39 
and  f40)  and  haven’t  as 
yet  had  to  collect.  I 
think  crop  insurance  is  a 
fine  thing  when  we  have 
crop  failures  like  we  had 
in  1934  and  1936*  I  will 
always  carry  it.**1 

HOPPERS  —  Cont’d. 

Inasmuch  as  the  crop  in¬ 
surance  program  has  a  big 
stake  in  the  wheat  ofop  of 
the  areas  mentioned,  every 
effort  should  be  m&d©  by 
county  and  community  com¬ 
mitteemen  to  inform  insur¬ 
ed  growers  that  their  in¬ 
surance  contracts  protect 
them  against  grasshopper 
damage  only  if  they  make  a 
reasonable  effort  to  save 
the  crop  by  spreading  bait 
at  the  proper  time  and  in 
quantities  recommended  for 
their  particular  area. 

To  show  how  muoh  grass¬ 
hopper  lose  can  be  reduced 
by  the  proper  use  of  poi¬ 
son  bait,  we  present  some 
statistics  on  page  6  as 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quar¬ 
antine. 


doao  Sj-rseK  q.s«x 

M  uo  SDTOOSNI  ON  I 


I  had  last  year’s 
wheat  crop  insured 


(THE  ABOVE  DEVICE  WAS 
USED  BY  NELSON  COUNTY, 
N.  DAK.,  HIRING  THE  1941 
SPRING  WHEAT  CAMPAIGN. ) 

The  Smith  County,  Kans 
Chamber  of  Commerce  dis¬ 
cussed  crop  insurance  with 
bankers  and  grain  dealers 
from  all  towns  in  the 
county  during  the  1941 
sign-up*  Smith  County  has 
more  1941  contracts  than 
any  other  county  in  Kansas. 

BECAUSE  OP  ADVERSE 
WEATHER  CONDITIONS  IN  FEB¬ 
RUARY  AND  IN  ORDER  TO  MAKE 
IT  POSSIBLE  FOR  FARMERS  TO 
CONST  DER  THEIR  INSURANCE 
PROBLEMS,  AAA  COMMUNITY 
COMMITTEEMEN  IN  LeMOORE 
COUNTY,  N.  BAKS,  MADE  A 
HOUSE-TO-HOUS  i  CANVASS. 

Stenoils  with  the.  illus¬ 
tration  shown  on  the  next 
page  impressed  on  them  are 
available  through  State 
AAA  offices. 


Mrs.  Jones  Makes  Full 
Use  of  Crop  Insurance 

Mrs.  Elma  S.  Jones  of 
Crow  Agency  in  Big  Horn 
County,  Mont.,  demonstrat¬ 
ed  her  belief  in  crop  in¬ 
surance  by  going  into  the 
Big  Horn  County  AAA  offioe 
well  in  advance  of  the  '41 
sign-up  and  asking  for  all 
details  concerning  the  pro¬ 
gram,  She  said  she  did  not 
want  to  miss  out  on  get¬ 
ting  her  1941  crop  insured. 

Mr 8 .  Jones  has  taken  aifc 
crop  insurance  every  year 
and  has  yet  to  collect  an 
indemnity.  She  insured  404 
acres  in  1941  by  paying  a 
650-bushel  premium.  Her  in¬ 
sured  production  is  about 
3,500  bushels. 

1941  SIGN-UP  '-^"cont’d. 
1940,  This  is  due  to  two 
reasons:  (l)  more  growers 
with  smaller  acreages,  hav¬ 
ing  seen  a  practical  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  program 
on  larger  farms,  took  out 
insurance  on  their  1941 
crop  for  th©  first  time, 
and  (2)  more  instances  oc¬ 
curred  where  both  the  land¬ 
lord  and  tenant  took  out 
insurance  on  their  respec¬ 
tive  interests  in  the  crop. 

Of  the  14,359,000  bush¬ 
els  paid  in  as  premiums, 
about  8-3/4  million  bush¬ 
els  represent  collections 
made  by  the  Kansas  City 
office,  3  million  by  Min¬ 
neapolis,  1-1/2  million  by 
Chicago,  1  million  by  Spo¬ 
kane,  and  120,000  by  the 
Washington  (DC)  offioe. 

Complete  sign-up  and 
coverage  figures,, by  states, 
for  all  3  years  of  the  FCI 
program  are  given  in  the 
table  on  page  2. 


qGGd 
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Dear  Mr#  Wh^ at grower : 

In  case  you  have  forgotten; 


Very  truly  yours. 


County  AAA  Committee# 


,  Chairman, 


